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I.—THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. LI. 


HE second Conference held to deal with the adoption and 
T putting into operation of the Young Plan opened at The 
Hague on January 3rd and concluded its work on January 20th 
with the signature of no less than fourteen agreements containing 
twelve annexes. These agreements, which were enumerated in 
a ‘Final Act,’ covered all the questions outstanding in respect 
both of German and of Eastern European reparations and marked 
the closing of a long chapter in the history of post-war settlement in 
Europe, and the opening of what, it is hoped, will be a new era of 
rehabilitation and peaceful development in Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans. 

Previous articles in the Bulletin have dealt with the proposals 
of the Paris Experts embodied in the Young Report (') and with 
the steps taken at the Conference at The Hague in August 1929 
towards putting these recommendations into effect. Certain impor- 
tant matters were, however, left over when the Agreements were 
signed on August 31st, and, in particular, the questions still to be 
settled as regards the numerous claims and counter-claims, reparation 
and otherwise, of Austria, Hungary, the Succession States and the 
other Balkan countries were referred to a special Committee set up 
in Paris, which began its work on September 16th, 1929. As regards 
German reparations also, the adoption of the Young Plan did not 
carry with it the settlement of all the questions on which differences 
might arise between Germany and the creditor Powers, and it was, 
accordingly, the task of the second Conference at The Hague to clear 
up several important points. The two problems, of German and 
non-German reparations, were dealt with separately by two Com- 
missions, A and B, set up for the purpose, and it is proposed to give 
an outline of the work accomplished by the first of these in reaching 
a final settlement of the problem of German reparations. 

The two principal questions requiring settlement before the 
Young Plan could be brought into operation were : first, that of the 
sanctions to be imposed in the event of Germany’s failure—whether 
wilful or otherwise—to continue to pay the annuities provided for 
by the Plan, and secondly, that of the actual dates on which payments 
should be effected. Of these the former was far the more important, 
owing not only to the French suspicion of those clauses of the Plan 
which might be interpreted to imply the abandonment by the creditor 
Powers of the right to take military measures in the event of Germany’s 
default, but also to the fact that it was complicated by several other 
considerations. The nature of these will be clearer if they are 
*humerated in the following form :— 

(1) The Young Report recommended the abolition of the 

Reparations Commission, but an agreed interpretation of the 





a See the Bulletins of June 22nd, August 29th, September 12th, and December 5th, 
¥29, Vol. V, No, 25 and Vol. VI, Nos. 4, 5 and 11. 
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passages in the Report indicating this was needed, to determine 
whether it involved the disappearance of the right to re-oceupy 
the Rhineland, accorded under Article 430 of the Treaty o 
Versailles. (*) 

(2) The right to re-occupy the Rhineland depended upon the 
establishment of a default by Germany, which only the Reparatioy 
Commission was competent to do. Under the Plan the Bank fo 
International Settlements was to set up a Special Advisor 
Committee, and it was necessary to decide whether this body 
would have the right to establish a default. 

(3) Under the Dawes Plan the German revenues (Customs, 
railways, tobacco, aleohol and beer taxes) pledged as security 
for the payment of reparations were controlled by the Reparation 
Commission. This control was now to be removed, and the 
revenues merely “‘ assigned ’’ to the service of the annuities, the 
railways being entirely responsible for the payment of the 
unconditional annuities.(*) These assigned revenues were regarded 
as negative, as distinct from positive, pledges, and the creditor 
Powers wished for safeguards against two distinct risks: (A) that 
the marketing of the bonds, through which the debt was to be 
commercialised, might be rendered difficult if Germany wer 
released from outside control in the matter of the raising of furthe 
loans, and (B) that Germany might find difficulty in meeting the 
service of the reparations bonds at some future date unless ther 
were some guarantee that the economic and financial policy 
followed by the German Government was placed on sounder line 
than the criticisms of the Agent-General for Reparations Paymenti 
and the President of the Reichsbank had revealed it to be # 
present. When all foreign control had been removed, safeguard 
were considered to be necessary to prevent Germany making We 
of any part of the assigned revenues as security for other loans 
either internal or external, and especially to ensure that 00 
negotiations regarding new loans should be entered into until tle 
reparations bonds had been safely placed on the market, 
** mobilised.”’ (*) 

(4) The above questions were complicated by the right accordel 
to Germany, under the Young Plan, to declare a moratorium, silt 
no definite decision had been reached in Paris or at The Hague # 
to the manner in which this should operate. The Jurists wet 
understood to disagree in their interpretations of Annex IV a 
the Young Plan,(°) the view of the creditor Governments beng 





(2) Article 430 reads: “In case either during the occupation or after the expirat 
of the fifteen years referred to above the Reparation Commission finds that Germély 
refuses to observe the whole or part of her obligations under the present Treaty wit 
regard to reparation, the whole or part of the areas specified in Article 429 will be re-occuplet 
immediately by the Allied and Associated forces.” 

(3) These amounted to an average of 660 million marks. 

(4) The Swedish Match Loan Agreement had already 
R.M. 500 millions had not yet been floated, and it was f 


with the marketing of the reparations bonds. 
(5) For particulars of this, see Bulletin of June 22nd, 1929, Vol. V. No. 25, page 4. 
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that following on a two years’ moratorium, no postponement of 

payment or transfer for a third year would be allowed until 
Germany had paid up all the arrears for the first moratorium year : 
inalump sum. The German view was understood to be that they - 
were entitled to an extension after paying one month’s arrears ee 
in the first month of the third year, and the reaching of an agreed t 
interpretation of this point was a matter of urgency. Even when 
it had been settled there still remained the question as to what ie 
body should be competent to decide whether the demand for a 
moratorium was justified or not, and whether it should come into 
force immediately on Germany’s request or only after the decision 
as to its justification had been announced. 

(5) The Agreement concluded between the United States and 
German Governments on December 28th, 1929, providing for the 
separate settlement of the reparations debt to America, necessitated ‘fq 
a re-adjustment of the total annuities to be paid to the Bank for 
international Settlements. It also opened up the question of 
safeguards for the priority of the service of the Young Plan bonds 
and affected that of sanctions, owing to the fact that the United 
States Government had agreed to regard Germany’s “ loyalty and 
faith and credit ’’ as sole security and guarantee for the fulfilment 
of her obligations. Also, the United States Government had ie 
undertaken not to capitalise the certificates of indebtedness ee, 
tendered, and Germany was given the right to postpone payment ‘% 
for two and a half years at any time on giving 90 days’ notice. 
This led to the creditor Powers at The Hague requiring assurances 
that Germany would not make use of the moratorium facilities 
conceded to her by the U.S.A. except in so far as all the creditors 
sharing in the Young Plan annuities would be affected by a 
suspension of payment; also that the German payments to 
America should not be given priority over those to the European 
Powers. 

Enough has been said to indicate the nature of the questions 
which needed settlement before the requirements of the creditor 
‘overnments as regards sanctions and safeguards could be considered 
0 have been satisfied. The second difficulty concerned the dates on 
which the annuity payments provided for in the Young Plan should 
be effected, owing to a German proposal that these should be fixed as 
he last day of each month. The creditor Powers maintained that 
he Experts in Paris had based their calculations as to the value of 
he annuities on payment being made on the 15th of each month, and 
hat the decisions reached at the first Hague Conference had been 
pased on the assumption that these dates would be adhered to. This 
point was of especial importance because the arrangements made at 
he Hague in August to meet Mr. Snowden’s claim for a larger share of 
he annuities included an undertaking to pay to Great Britain the 
terest saved—calculated at £200,000 a year—through payment by 
‘rmany being effected at dates earlier than had first been con- 
emplated, and in time to cover fully Britain’s half-yearly payments 
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to the United States made on June 15th and December 15th.) 
The actual difference in the value of the annuities, according to whethe 
the payments were made on the 15th or at the end of each month, wa 
also estimated to amount to between 5 and 8 million marks annually, 
according to the rate of interest adopted. 

After reference to the proceedings of the Paris Conference it wy 
established that the Experts had not named the 15th of the month 
as the date for payments to be effected but, in determining the actu 
value of the reparation payments, had calculated that each annuity 
would be considered as paid on October 1st of each year, that i, 
the middle of the financial year, as the monthly payments receive 
in the six following months—owing to account being taken of tl 
interests accruing to them—were equivalent to a lump sum falling du 
on October ist. In addition, the creditor Powers maintained that 
the ‘‘ average ’’ value assigned to the annuities by the Experts impliel 
that the monthly payments would be made on the 15th of each 
month. 

It remains to notice two or three other matters which require 
settlement before the Young Plan could be put into operation. The a 
powers and functions of the Special Advisory Committee to be s¢ oe 
up by the Bank for International Settlements had to be established, f th 
more especially as to the procedure to be followed in the event of a 







moratorium. atur 
Guarantees had to be secured from Germany that the reichsmart i 
would be kept convertible into gold, by stabilising it at a Mint parity 4 
of 1/2790 kilograms of fine gold. we 
Measures had to be taken to bring the Young Plan, which termi: B. .., , 
ates in 1968, into coincidence with the lease of the German Railways Bi... 


which lapses in 1966, since the latter furnish a collateral guarantee Bi, - 
of reparations payments. The removal of foreign control will enable ave | 
Germany to make certain important changes in the working of tit B,, ,, 


railways, and a new Railway Law has been drafted providing for tlt (2) 
administration of the whole system on commerical lines. The text of xplai 
this was discussed at some length by the Conference, the credit! O est: 


Powers taking up the attitude that the rates and fares charged shoul art 
all be fixed by international agreement, whereas the Germans claimed eci de 





a free hand in this respect, and in addition demanded that the Railway Hi pe 
and the Post Office in conjunction should be allowed to float a forelg! (3 
loan of 500 million marks, irrespective of whether the reparatiol ¥ 7 
bonds had yet been ‘‘ mobilised ”’ or not. se 
Finally, German proposals for amending the law and the statue Be d ti 

of the Reichsbank in order to enable it to participate in the capita Seht 
of the Bank for International Settlements and co-operate in its wot the 
had to be considered, and the difficulties caused by Dr. Schachi' bea 
attitude removed.(’) he fac 
(6) For further particulars of this arrangement, see the Bulletin of December stl ould 
Vol. VI, No. 11, page 4. he 


(7) The President of the Reichsbank informed the organising committee of the ln't 
national Bank at the beginning of January that he would have to “ reserve his attitude 
regarding the participation of the Reichsbank in the capital of the new bank ab 
co-operation in its work, 
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In order to make clear the manner in which all the above-mentioned 
problems were solved it will be best to take them in order. As regards : 
(1) In the final settlement no mention was made of Article 430 of 
he Versailles Treaty, and the question of sanctions was covered by the 
sue of two Declarations, one by the creditor Powers and the second 
y the German delegation to the Conference.(*) The effect of these 
as to establish that if the execution of the Young Plan gave rise to 
ifferences of opinion or difficulties, the procedure provided by the 
Pian itself would be sufficient to solve them. It was agreed that so 
ng as the Plan continued to operate there could be no question of 
anctions, but should a German Government, in violation of its pledges, 
mmmit itself to action revealing a determination to destroy the Plan, 
hen the creditor Governments, before taking action, would appeal 
) the Permanent Court of International Justice, and, if the Court 
ecided that Germany was trying to destroy the Plan, the creditor 
Powers would then resume full liberty of action. 

This arrangement was felt to satisfy the scruples of both sides, 
ince the repudiation of the Young Plan by Germany would in any 
ase re-open the whole reparations question. As the German Govern- 
ient pointed out, in a statement on January 16th, the acknowledgment 
{ the right of the creditor Powers to resume full liberty of action in 
ihe event of a denunciation of the Plan by Germany was only the 
atural consequence of the tearing up of a treaty by any State, 
cording to the universal usages of international intercourse. 

A default in the service of the Young Plan bonds would not give 
1e creditor Powers the right to sanctions, but in any case this was a 
mote possibility, since it would involve a complete breakdown of 
ermany’s credit. The more the reparations debt was commercialised 
he more impossible it would be for her to default, since she would 
ave to keep faith with foreign private bondholders scattered all over 
he world. 

(2) As regards the establishment of a default, it has already been 
xplained that only the Permanent Court at The Hague is competent 
p establish a wilful default. The Special Advisory Committee of the 
ank for International Settlements was, however, given power to 
ecide as to the justification of a postponement of payment, and this 
} dealt with under No. 4, which concerns the moratorium. 

(3) Some difficulty was met with in providing safeguards against 
le risk that the ‘‘ mobilisation ’’ of the Young Plan bonds might be 
indered by the flotation of other loans by the German Government, 
nd that the change from “controlled” to “ assigned ’’ revenues 
ight endanger the service of the bonds. The matter was settled 
h the following way. The request of the creditor Governments for 
curity on the assigned revenues was tacitly dropped, in view of 
i¢ fact that the Experts had stated in their Report that Germany 
ould not be allowed to repledge these revenues for a loan without 
* consent of the Bank for International Settlements. Much 





(8) The text of these is printed as an Annex to this article. 
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discussion followed on a statement by M. Tardieu that France eoyj 
not accept the Young Plan unless she had an assurance that tly 
annuities would be mobilised, and finally Mr. Snowden suggested tt 
conclusion of a “‘ gentleman’s agreement ” with a view to leaving tly 
field clear during a reasonable period for the issue of reparations bong 
M. Tardieu agreed to discuss this, but always with the reservatig 
that a guarantee should be forthcoming that no foreign or inter 
loan should be raised by Germany until the first issue of bonds hy 
been made. Eventually the German delegates gave a pledge thy 
no loans should be issued abroad without a previous understandiy 
having been arrived at with the Bank for International Settlemeny 
and in the matter of the Swedish Match Loan, an Agreement for whid 
had already been signed, a formal assurance was received from th 
head of the Match Trust to the effect that the terms of the Lou 
Agreement were not such as to cause any disturbance of the inte 
national financial market. An undertaking was also given that th 
bonds should not come on to the open market within three years i 
the flotation of the reparations loan. 

(4) The arrangements for the operation of a moratorium wer 
settled in accordance with the views of the creditor Powers, and wer 
on the following lines: It was agreed that the amount of whid 
payment was postponed became payable immediately at the end | 
any period of postponement. Also that, in the event of a declaratiw 
of suspension by Germany, if it was believed that Germany’s economil 
life would be seriously endangered in the absence of such postponemelqgre? 
the Special Advisory Committee of the International Bank woul 
be convened, to decide whether a moratorium was justified or nijggpea! 
The moratorium would come into force immediately on its declaratiaggyeen' 
by Germany. fa 

(5) An examination of the Agreement concluded between t san 
United States and German Governments satisfied the Conference th he 
it constituted a reinforcement of the Young Plan in so far as it wag 
acknowledgment by Germany of the obligations imposed on her igggeeTe 
the Plan; she had formally recognised her obligation to the Unité er! 
States and accepted the figure of her reparations debt laid down by gerd 
Experts in their Report. As regards the question of priority 4 he : 
payment and the moratorium, the German delegation underii# akir 
not to make use of the latter except in so far as all the credil —?— 
sharing in the Young Plan annuities would be affected by a postpa p60 
ment of payment. They gave an assurance that the payments of th 


ST 
will 
Bal 


the United States would not be given priority, but in the even! of mark 
moratorium would be suspended at the same time and in the bf th 
proportion as the Young Plan annuities. D 

The question of the dates of payment was settled without mqgmperee 
delay, after the German delegation had attempted, without succegggped'e 
to induce the creditor Governments to accept a compromise une (9) 1 
which payment would be made by two instalments, on the 15th! = 7 


30th of each month respectively. Germany agreed to make 
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,yments in foreign currencies on the 15th of the month, the Govern- 
nent recovering the equivalent in reichsmarks at the end of each 
,0nth. 

As regards the other points requiring settlement reference has 
already been made to the duties assigned to the Special Advisory 
ommittee. Agreement was reached on all the other questions. 
Thus, the German delegation gave an assurance that the necessary 
steps would be taken to secure by legislation the participation of the 
eichsbank in the capital of the Bank for International Settlements ; 
he new Bank Law was to place an obligation on the Reichsbank to 
articipate in the work of the International Bank in all the various 
rays contemplated by its Statutes, the chief of which were the 
subscription of R.M. 100 millions of its capital, and the arrangement 
y which the Governor of the Reichsbank should sit on the Board 
pf the new Bank with two other directors nominated by him. 

r. Schacht made a formal declaration that when the legislation had 
been passed he would not evade the obligations arising in consequence. 

The German delegation secured a free hand for the Government in 
he working of the railways, and the question of the loan was settled 
as follows : The Bank for International Settlements is to float a loan 
pf 300 million dollars, to be issued before October 31st, 1930. If it 
s not on the market by then, the bar against loans raised by Germany 
will be extended until March 31st, 1931. From the proceeds of the new 
Bank's loan the creditor Powers are to receive 200 million dollars on 
eparations account, and the balance will go to Germany for the 
ailways and Post Office. It is hoped that this loan will be on the 
narket by next May, and the rate of interest mentioned is about 6 per 
ent., the issue being made at slightly below par. The time and terms 
f any reparations bond issue are, however, to be determined by the 
3ank for International Settlements, in accordance with the terms of 
he Trust Agreement(*) between the Bank and the creditor Powers. 

The Conference closed with the signature of no less than fourteen 
agreements, which were enumerated in a “‘ Final Act.”’ This fixed 
ermany’s total reparations debt at a capital value of £1,800,000,000, 
and the payments she has now undertaken to make are approximately 
he same as she offered to pay at Versailles nearly eleven years ago, 
aking the present value of the annuities at a 5 per cent. rate of 
nterest. The present value of the first German offer was 
36,000 million marks, as at April 1st, 1926, whereas the present value 
bf the Young Plan annuities as at April Ist, 1929, is 37,750 million 
marks. This compares with a present value, as at April Ist, 1924, 
bf the Dawes Plan annuities of 39,000 millions. 

During the last few days of the Conference Germany also concluded 
steements with Italy, Canada, Australia and New Zealand regarding 
equestrated property, and providing that property not yet liquidated 





(9) The Trust Agreement is an instrument whereby the creditors appoint the Bank 
sole and joint trustee to receive and distribute the German annuities as provided by 
te Pian, and whereby the Bank agrees to undertake this. 
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in those countries should be returned to Germany. As in the cay 
of the Agreement signed with the British Government, howeve, 
existing surpluses are to be retained by the Governments holiiy 
them. 

Nothing, in fact, now remains in the way of the operation of th 
Young Plan except its ratification by the Governments concerne 
and the actual setting up of the new Bank. 





ANNEX I. 


The following is the full text of the declaration on the sanctions question 
made by the representatives of Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy ani 
Japan :— 

“The New Plan rests on the principle that the complete and final sett. 
ment of the reparations question is of common interest to all the countries 
which this question concerns and that the Plan requires the collaboration of 
all those countries. Without mutual goodwill and confidence the objects 
of the Plan would not be attained. It is in this sense that the credite 
Governments have in the final Protocol accepted the solemn undertaking o 
the German Government to pay annuities fixed in accordance with th 
provisions of the New Plan as a guarantee for the fulfilment of the Germa 
obligations. The creditor Governments are convinced that, even if the 
execution of the New Plan should give rise to differences of opinion ot 
difficulties, the procedures provided by the Plan itself would be sufficient to 
solve them. It is for this reason that the final Protocol provides that, under 
the régime of the New Plan, the powers of the creditor Governments shall le 
determined by the provisions of the Plan. 

“ There remains, however, a hypothesis outside the scope of the agreemen! 
signed to-day. The creditor Governments are forced to consider it without 
thereby casting doubt upon the intentions of the German Government. 
They regard it as indispensable to take account of the possibility tha 
in the future a German Government, in violation of the solemn obligations 
contained in the final Protocol of to-day’s date, might commit itself to action 
revealing its determination to destroy the New Plan. 

“It is the duty of the creditor Governments to declare to the Germat 
Government that, if such a case arose imperilling the foundations of thet 
common work, a new situation would be created in regard to which tle 
creditor Governments must at the outset formulate all reservations to whit! 
they are rightfully entitled. However, even on this extreme hypothesis, tlt 
creditor Governments in the interests of the general peace are prepared, befor 
taking any action, to appeal to an international jurisdiction of incontestabit 
authority to establish and appreciate the facts. 

“ The creditor Power or Powers which may regard themselves as concert! 
would therefore submit to the Permanent Court of International Justice tlt 
question whether the German Government had committed acts revealing "8 
determination to destroy the New Plan. Germany should forthwith declat 
that, in the event of an affirmative decision by the Court, she acknowledg# 
that it is legitimate that, in order to ensure the fulfilment of the obligatios 
of the debtor Powers resulting from the New Plan, the creditor Powers shou! 
resume their full liberty of action. 
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“The creditor Governments are convinced that such a hypothetical 
ituation will never in fact arise, and they feel assured that the German 
overnment shares this conviction. But they consider that they are bound 
in loyalty and by their duty to their respective countries to make the above 
leclaration in case this hypothetical situation should arise.”’ 


The representatives of the German Government, on their side, made the 
ollowing declaration :— 

“The German Government takes note of the above declaration of the 
reditor Governments, whereby, even if the execution of the New Plan should 
ive rise to differences of opinion or difficulties in regard to the fulfilment of 
he Plan, the procedures provided in the Plan would be sufficient to solve 
hem. The German Government takes note accordingly that, under the 
égime of the New Plan the powers of the creditor Governments will be 
letermined in accordance with the provisions of the Plan. 

“As regards the second part of the declaration, and the hypothesis 
ormulated in this declaration, the German Government regrets that such an 
ventuality, which for its own part is impossible, should be contemplated. 
‘evertheless, if one or more of the creditor Powers referred to the Permanent 
‘ourt of International Justice the question as to whether the German Govern- 
ment revealed a determination to destroy the Young Plan, the German 
overnment, in agreement with the creditor Powers, accepts the proposal 
hat the Permanent Court should decide the question, and declares that it 
cknowledges that it is legitimate, in the event of an affirmative decision by 
he Court, that, in order to ensure the fulfilment of the financial obligations 
bf the debtor Powers resulting from the Plan, the creditor Power or Powers 
should resume their full liberty of action.” 
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Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Australia. 


January 17th.—Report re agreement at The Hague re German property, 


(See Reparations.) 


Austria. : 
January 20th.—Settlement of reparations debt question. (Sy 
Reparations.) 


Belgium. 
January 19th.—Agreement with Austria regarding sequestrated property, 
(See Reparations.) 


Bolivia. 

January 20th.—It was officially announced that Paraguayan forces had 
attacked a patrol on January 16th near Fort Boqueron, killed one of the 
garrison of the Fort and dispersed the others. (See also Paraguay.) 

January 22nd.—Communication from League Secretary-General. (Sw 
League of Nations.) 

January 24th—The permanent delegate to the League of Nations tele 
graphed to the Secretary-General a formal protest against the reports which, 
he said, attributed to Bolivia the responsibility for the incident on the 
Paraguayan frontier, which had been “ provoked by a Paraguayan patrol, 
which attacked a Bolivian observation post.” 

January 25th.—Allegation regarding telegram from Bolivian Chief od 
General Staff. (See League of Nations.) 

January 26th.—The Foreign Office, in a reply to the League of Natious 
charged Paraguay with responsibility for the incident at Isla Poi. 


Canada. 
January 17th.— Announcement re agreement with Germany as to liquidate! 
property. (See Germany.) 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


January 15th.—The Government instructed the Customs Administratio 
to collect import duties on a gold basis as from February Ist. The Minsty 
of Finance stated that this was necessary in order to enable China to meet bit 
foreign loan obligations secured on the Customs revenue. These amoutlt 
to £9,000,000 annually, which at the existing silver levels meant an excess" 
taels of 60 per cent. The loss to the Government as a result o: the fall 0 
silver had been stated a few days previously to amount to over 10 mili 
Mexican dollars. J 

January 16th.—An expedition from Canton arrived at Hoihow, the 
port of Hainan Island (south of Kwantung) to subdue a faction which 
declared against Nanking. a 

January 18th—The Cantonese Naval expedition took possessidl ° 
Hoihow, where a British gunboat and a U.S. destroyer had arrived to pr'* 
the foreign inhabitants. 
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January 19th_—News reached Nanking that fighting had been renewed on 
the Tientsin-Pukow railway, where the Government forces were reported to 
be advancing on Pengpu, the headquarters of the rebel general Shih Yu-san, 
who was at the head of the two divisions which mutinied at Pukow on iy 
hth December. (See Bulletin of December 19th, Vol. VI, No 12, page 15.) 

January 23rd.—The rebels in Hainan Island were reported to have 3 
retreated into the mountains, but part of Lui Woon-yim’s army was stated a 
to have again revolted against Nanking. i 

January 25th.—News reached Hongkong that the Kwangsi forces were i 
within striking distance of Wuchow, where the Cantonese were preparing for 4 
defence. 






operty, 






(See 









ExTeRNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE PowERrs. 






yperty, January 15th—The Indo-China (British) Company’s Steamer Tuckwo ; 
was attacked and raided by a party of Chinese claiming to be police on the iM 
Yangtze near Chinkiang. Some Chinese were killed and wounded, but no Me 
British subjects were injured. ‘@ 

og had Report re release of Chinese troops interned by the Soviet. (See U.S.S.R.) a 






January 20th.—According to foreign Consular reports, 18,000 Chinese 
soldiers taken prisoner at Manchuli had been released by the Soviet authorities 
on the north-western frontier of Manchuria. It was also stated that extensive 
damage had been done at both Hailar and Manchuli by Soviet aeroplanes : 
both places had been re-occupied by Chinese troops. 


of the 






(See 
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which, The Barga Mongols were reported to have entered into negotiations with 
vn the the authorities at Tsitsihar with the object of obtaining autonomy. 






January 24th—Reports reached Nanking of many acts of oppression by 
the Soviet authorities in Outer Mongolia, such as the imposition of illegal 
taxes and the prohibition of exports of silver, cattle, sheep, etc., and the 
cancellation of debts owed by Mongols to Chinese merchants. 

January 27th—Wang Chung-hui, President of the Judicial Yuan, 
published particulars of the main points of the new agreement relating to the 
Shanghai Provisional Court, which was under consideration by the Diplomatic 
Body in Peking. Under this, Consular officials would no longer have the 
right to watch proceedings, and the foreign chief-clerkship was abolished. 
Prisons would all be transferred to the charge of the Chinese authorities, and 
in Court only Chinese civil and criminal procedures were to be applied, etc. 
The conditions appeared to involve the complete surrender of control by the 
Municipal Council. 
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France. 


_ January 15th—The Air Estimates for 1930 were published, showing an 
increase of nearly 200 million frances (£1,600,000) over the transitional 
estimates of 1929. The total expenditure was placed at 2,083,611,720 francs 
(£16,668,893), of which 1,624,171,660 francs were for the fighting services 
(nearly £13,000,000). 

January 16th.—A summary of the official view towards the Naval Conference 
was made known unofficially, to the effect that it was assumed that the 
demand for the abolition of submarines would not be pressed. France would, 
however. be willing to discuss their limitation. It was felt that the way to 
‘ave money on navies was to get rid of capital ships, which, it was said, 
were the only really offensive weapons capable of attacking harbours, coast 
defences, etc., and landing troops. 
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No proposal to reduce the existing naval programme could be considered, 
since this was only calculated to make up lost ground, and was regarded 
as merely the belated filling of a dangerous gap. No naval construction had 
been undertaken during the war, and by 1919 the navy was almost extinct 
as a modern force. The French Colonial Empire was, however, the second 
largest in the world, and for the past 10 years overseas communications 
had lain open and unprotected. 

January 24th—Announcement re meeting of British and French 
Conference delegates. (See Great Britain.) 


Germany. 


January 15th.—Further Communist disturbances took place in and near 
Berlin and over 100 arrests were made. 

January 16th—It was announced that the official view of the Hague 
settlement regarding the Young Plan was that this involved the elimination 
of the Versailles Treaty sanctions, since only if Germany denounced the Hague 
Treaty would the other side resume its liberty of action, and this would be the 
natural consequence of a tearing up of a treaty by any State, according to the 
universal usages of international intercourse. Also, even if the creditor 
Powers made use of their liberty of action they would have to justify every 
measure taken, from the standpoint of compatibility with both the Locarno 
and Kellogg Treaties. 

January 17th.— Announcement re agreements regarding liquidated property 
in Italy, Australia and New Zealand. (See Reparations.) 

The newspaper Rote Fahne was confiscated by the police. 

It was announced that an agreement with Canada on the liquidation of 
confiscated property had been reached at The Hague a few days previously. 

January 22nd.—The Cabinet unanimously approved the action of the 
delegation at The Hague and the results of the Conference. 

January 27th.—The Ministry of Finance stated that the adoption of the 
Young Plan would alleviate the Budget position in the current financial year 
to the extent of R.M. 614 millions, the whole of which sum was needed to cover 
the Budget deficit. 

January 28th—The Reichstag passed the third reading of the Match 
Monopoly Bill. The rate of interest for the Loan was 6 per cent. and the 
issue price 93. The Swedish Match Trust undertook not to place the Loan on 
the open market for 34 years. 


Great Britain. 
THe Lonpon NAVAL CONFERENCE 


January 15th—In a statement to the British and foreign press, Mr. 
Macdonald said that the Government took the view that a military fore 
must bear some relation to the immediate risk of war, and that if the risks 
of war had gone down military forces should be reduced corresponding:y. 
They wished to do everything possible to show the world that Great Brita 
was prepared to go on step by step and stage by stage until a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of disarmament was reached. But everything would 
depend on international agreement, and Great Britain would not do anyshing 
merely as a gesture. What could reasonably be done in that respect hac 
already been done. ' 

The one concern of the Conference would be the strength of the aap 
category by category, and the Government would make proposals on ea¢ 
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category in turn. As regards the battleship, they would like to see it dis- 
appear ‘in due time from all navies, but until that was possible they would 
like replacements to be postponed, and when construction was resumed, a 
lower maximum tonnage and gun calibre adopted. 

As to the cruiser category, the problem would be as to the distribution 
of the tonnage within the category, and parity was not necessarily a question 
of ton for ton. The abolition of submarines was advocated, and failing this, 
a limitation of size. 

Any agreement reached should become operative at once, but might 
have to be re-examined later in the light of subsequent decisions reached 
by the Preparatory Commission and by the League Assembly when summoning 
the General Disarmament Conference. 

‘eport re instructions sent to Japanese delegation. (See Japan.) 

January 21st.—The Five-Power Conference was opened in London by 
the King, who, in an address of welcome to the delegates, referred to the 
lificulties which had attended all efforts to reduce naval armaments, but 
aid that if each nation was equally determined to make some sacrifice as a 
contribution to the common good, he felt sure that their deliberations would 
confer a great and lasting benefit, not only upon the countries they represented, 
but upon mankind generally. His Majesty hoped that the results of the 
Conference would, by facilitating the work of the League Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission, hasten the time when a general disarmament conference 
could deal with the problem. 

On the motion of the U.S. Secretary of State, head of the American 

delegation, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was elected President of the Conference. 
In his opening address the Premier said that public opinion desired that the 
naval problem should be raised from the narrower scrutiny of the technical 
expert to the broader field of the creative statesman. He claimed that 
there had been an increase of political security between the nations as a result 
of the Kellogg Treaty and other international undertakings, and this ought 
to be balanced by a diminution of military power. The military preparation 
of any one Power had, however, to be determined to a considerable degree 
by the military preparations of others, so that no nation was free to pursue 
’ policy of disarmament beyond certain rigidly defined limits, except by 
international agreement. He suggested that the Conference should assume 
‘wo things in their discussions—that every nation had different needs—and 
that a ton used in ships for one purpose was a totally different thing from 
aton used in ships for another purpose ; and secondly, that they must discuss 
uaval, land and air armaments separately. Great Britain’s contribution 
‘0 peace must be as a naval Power. 
_ The heads of the other delegations then spoke, in alphabetical order. 
ir. Stimson said they were ready to remain in London “ until the problems 
are solved, until the opportunities are grasped, and until we can give to 
the world an agreement that will carry us happily on to the time when we 
meet again to look over the situation anew.” Naval limitation was a con- 
‘inuous process, and disarmament a goal to be reached by successive stages, 
by frequent revision and improvement. 

M. Tardieu said that success in the limited task set before the Conference 
would open the way to the success of the whole effort for disarmament ; 
failure might postpone it for an indefinite period. 

_ Signor Grandi referred to the necessity of courageous action in disarmament 
ste which gave a hint of an Italian plan for a drastic reduction in 
“maments, 
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January 22nd.—The Prime Minister broadcast a statement on disarma- 
ment to the peoples of the U.S.A. in which he described the opening of the 
Naval Conference as a great miracle, and after referring to the difficulty 
of getting five nations, all with different needs, to agree as to the method and 
extent of armaments reduction, he said they would strive to bring to the 
lowest common level all the programmes of the various countries so that two 
things would happen: (1) There would be no more competition between 
them in building ships, and (2) the programmes would be reduced to the very 
lowest possible level. ‘ 

He gave some figures to show the extent to which armaments had been 
reduced in Great Britain. Thus, the personnel of the army had been reduced 
by 50,000 compared with 1914, and by 152,000 compared with 1921. In the 
Navy, compared with 1914, capital ships had been reduced from 69 to 20, 
cruisers with 8-inch guns from 27 to 11, smaller cruisers from 81 to 43, and 
submarines from 74 to 53. At the end of the war the Air Force contained 
3,300 first line machines, while to-day the number was 772, and “ the air 
fleets of the other great Powers far outnumber us.” 


The first business session of the Naval Conference was held in St. James’ 
Palace, London. Sir Maurice Hankey was elected Secretary-General of the 
Conference, after which each of the principal delegates made a formal state- 
ment of the needs of his country. M. Tardieu gave statistics regarding the 
French Colonial Empire to show their absolute naval needs, but said that if 
the general sense of security was increased throughout the world it would 
to that extent be easier for France to reduce her naval commitments. 


A committee was set up composed of all the members of the Conference, 
and it was decided to appoint sub-committees on the decision of the whole 
Conference. 

M. Tardieu broadcast two statements, one to the French and another to 
the American people. In the evening the delegations were entertained 
by the City of London at a banquet at Guildhall. 


January 24th—Private meetings took place between the delegates of 
Great Britain and France and Great Britain and Italy. An official announce- 
ment was afterwards issued to the efiect that the British and French 
delegations had met to consider the report which the committee of experts 
had been asked to prepare. “This report shows encouraging results 00 
certain points, and it was decided to invite the experts to continue thet 
conversations.” 

January 25th.—Complaints in the Senate re secrecy of Conference meetings. 
(See U.S.A.) 

January 27th.—At a meeting of the chief delegates at 10 Downing Stree! 
the French delegation secured the insertion in the draft agenda of the question 
of global tonnage and that of the so-called compromise proposals (of 1927) 
for the limitation of each category of ship by national “ needs,” including the 
right to transfer from one category to another, within certain limits. 

The Italian delegation asked that the question of maximum levels on the 
basis of global tonnage should be dealt with first, and it was eventually agree¢ 
that the delegations should bring forward their proposals in alphabetic! 
order. 

Mr. Wakatsuki broadcast a message to the American people pointing °u' 
that Japan needed only the minimum forces for her security, which would be 
quite insufficient for aggression. 
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Mr. Stimson informed the representatives of the American newspapers 
that he knew of no reason why the Press should not be represented at the 
Conference meetings except for the limited size of the room. He said he was 
prepared to give up three of the seats occupied by U.S. advisers to 
representatives of American news agencies. 

It was officially announced that the two cruisers the laying down of 
which had been suspended the previous July (vide the Prime Minister’s 
statement in Parliament on July 24th, 1929), had definitely been taken off 
the building programme. 

Following on informal meetings between the heads of the various 
delegations held during the week-end, the principal delegates met to “ collect, 
select, and arrange’ the questions to be brought before the Conference, and 
to consider a document prepared by the Secretary-General embodying in 
detail the points raised by the discussions on the question whether limitation 
of naval strength should be by global tonnage or by categories of ships. 

January 28th.—It was announced that a plenary public meeting had been 
called for January 30th, to appoint a committee to go on with the work of 
framing the agenda of the Conference and settle the terms of reference of the 
new committee. 

The delegates were entertained at dinner by the Pilgrims, when the 
Chairman, Viscount Grey, said they had got beyond the stage when world 
peace was regarded as a visionary and remote dream, and the ideal of world 
security was now a matter to which practical statesmen had set their hands. 
He believed they had got rid of that vicious circle of competition in 
armaments which existed before the war, and were on a steady progress 
towards security. After referring to the achievements of the Locarno Treaty 
and the replacement of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance by the Four-Power 
Pact regarding the Pacific, he said that the new method was not merely one 
designed to avert war; it was designed to avert the need of preparation 
against war. He also referred to the Kellogg Treaty, which, he said, had 
afforded an opportunity for the United States to co-operate in the work of 
securing peace. 

Signor Grandi emphasised that armaments must not only be contained 
and limited but reduced to the lowest possible level, and he described the 
vast programme of work for the progress of Italy inaugurated by Signor 
Mussolini which necessitated a long period of peace for its execution. 

Mr. Stimson broadcast a message to the peoples of the United States and 
Great Britain in which he showed the sacrifices the United States had made 
in her naval building programme as the result of the Washington Treaty. 
He also said that naval parity with Great Britain was not a doctrine of rivalry 
but rather a slogan of mutual confidence. Mr. Macdonald’s announcement in 
Uctober that Great Britain agreed to this policy of parity had done more to 
relieve the anxiety and irritation which followed the failure of the Coolidge 
Conference of 1927 than any other single event. They hoped in London to 
make an agreement putting an end to competition in cruisers and destroyers, 
and they wished also to abolish submarines. If, however, this was impossible 
they wanted to reduce their number as much as possible ; they wanted also 
to reduce the battleship programmes below the programmes provided in the 
Washington Treaty. He considered that an agreement which would put an 
end to competition in cruisers, destroyers, and submarines would be the 
greatest contribution to international goodwill, and would also provide 
economy ; for America, however, the chief economy would lie in the reduction 
of battleships, for unless their programme was reduced they would be faced 
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with an expenditure of $300,000,000 on battleships alone in the following 
six years. 

The French delegation issued a declaration to the effect that it was satisfied 
with the progress it had made. The Conference would now occupy itself 
with the three suggestions made by France, Great Britain and Italy, dealing 
with them in alphabetical order. The first (French) was the question of 
global tonnage and the classification and transfer of ships from one category 
to another under definite conditions. The second (British) was a proposal 
for classification by categories and the third (Italian) was the proposal to fix 
the maximum tonnage and percentages. 

An official communiqué was issued to the effect that following on 
a meeting of the British Commonwealth and French delegates to consider 
the report of the Experts, “it was agreed that a stage has been reached 
when conversations with other delegations on the same points might usefully 
be undertaken.” 


GENERAL. 


January 15th.— Attack on British steamer on the Yangtze. (See China: 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

January 22nd.—Mr. Henderson announced in Parliament that he had 
informed the Soviet Ambassador that a message from Moscow which had 
appeared in the Daily Worker on January 1st was calculated to impede good 
relations between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. He said that no further 
action was contemplated in the meantime, and the Government hoped that 
matters would be satisfactory. 

January 23rd.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking in the House 
of Commons, said that British participation in the shares of the Bank for 
International Settlements would be guaranteed by the Bank of England, and 
accordingly, no action on the part of the Government was involved. The 
functions of the Bank in relation to German reparations, however, formed an 
integral part of the agreements for putting into force the Young Plan. 

January 24th.—A resolution sanctioning ratification of the signature of the 
Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice was carried in the House of Commons without a division, after a 
Conservative amendment had been defeated by 278 votes to 193. 


Greece. 

January 24th—Agreement re termination of work of Committee for 
Settlement of Greek Refugees. (See League of Nations.) 

January 27th.—In a detailed statement to the Chamber regarding the 
Hague Conference M. Venizelos said that Greece would receive £300,000 
annually for 59 years from German reparations, £341,000 annually from 
Bulgaria for 36 years, £363,000 annually from Hungary for 18 years, and 
£87,900 annually from Czechoslovakia for 37 years (the last, for property 
ceded). 


Hungary. 


January 19th and 20th.—Settlement of reparations debt question. (See 
Reparations.) 


Irak. 


January 28th.—The Government introduced substantial increases into 
the Customs import duties on tobacco, spirits, silk and other goods, most of 
which came from Great Britain and India. 
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Italy. 
January 17th—Agreement with Germany re liquidated property. (See 


Reparat ions.) 


Japan. 
January 15th—It was understood that the delegation to the Naval 


Conference had been instructed not to discuss cruisers and submarines in 
the meantime, as the basis of an understanding had not been attained. It 
was stated that the British refusal to concede a 70 ratio in cruisers had 
stiffened Japan’s attitude as to submarines. 

January 16th.—Comment on Mr. Macdonald’s statement re the Conference 
was to the effect that the realisation of the aim of the disappearance of the 
battleship was at present impracticable. Existing fleets, it was pointed out, 
were formed on naval strategy postulated on battleships as the pivot of naval 
power. Their abolition would involve changes which could not be carried 
out without time, and would, for instance, involve costly alterations in 
cruisers. 

January 22nd.—The Foreign Minister reviewed the foreign relations of 
the Government in a speech before the dissolution of Parliament, and referred 
particularly to recent events in China and to the Naval Conference. He 
pointed out that the Mandate of 28th December abolishing extraterritoriality 
had not been formally communicated to any foreign Government. As regards 
the Conference he said it ought to be possible for all the nations uniformly 
to reduce their respective naval strengths without involving for any single 
nation any sacrifice of the integrity of its national defences. Also, the nature 
of the so-called ratio of naval strength should be clearly understood. All 


nations were equal in international status, and would therefore be justified 
in claiming equality in strength if the amount of such strength were to decide 
the position of each Power in the hierarchy of States. Their claim to a 
definite amount of naval strength was based on no such sentimental 
considerations, but only on the necessities of defence. 

January 27th.—Mr. Wakatsuki’s statement by wireless to American people. 


(See Great Britain.) 


League of Nations. 

January 15th—The Council set up a special committee of eight to deal 
with the question of delays in the ratification of Conventions. 

It also instructed the legal advisers of Germany, Finland, France, Italy 
and Poland to study the Finnish proposal to confer upon the Hague Court 
jurisdiction as a tribunal of appeal. 

The Council, in public session, dealt with a number of petitions from 
minorities in Upper Silesia. 

January 16th—The tenth anniversary of the League was commemorated 
by speeches from M. Zaleski, the President, and other delegates in the Council. 

Before terminating the session the Council decided to seek the advisory 
opinion of the Permanent Court on certain questions connected with the 
interpretation of the Greco-Bulgarian Emigration Convention, signed at 
Neuilly on 27th November, 1919. 

January 18th.—The International Preparatory Technical Conference on 
conditions of work in the coal mines concluded its session without being able 
‘o come to any agreement as to hours of work. 

January 20th.—The Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium opened its 
13th session. 
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January 22n1.—The Secretary-General received from the Paraguayay 
Minister in Paris a communication regarding the incident on the Bolivian 
frontier which he passed on the Bolivian Government. 

January 24th.—Protest to the Secretary-General re reports of incident op 
Bolivian-Paraguayan frontier. (See Bolivia.) 

It was announced that the President of the League Council had address 
telegrams to the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay reminding them that 
after the session of the Council in December, 1928, and of the Assembly iy 
1929, M. Briand had congratulated the two nations on having adopted pacific 
means for the settlement of their dispute. 

The Financial Committee of the League approved the Agreement concluded 
between the Greek Government and the Committee for the Settlement of 
Greek Refugees by which the latter would be dissolved at the end of 1930. 

January 25th.—The Secretary-General received a telegram from the 
Paraguayan Minister in Paris alleging that a telegram from the Bolivian 
Chief of General Staff had been intercepted ordering offensive measures against 
Paraguayan frontier posts. 


Mexico. 

January 23rd.—The Government ordered the entire staff of the Legation 
in Moscow to leave the U.S.S.R., as a protest against hostile demonstrations 
by Communists which had just previously taken place outside the Mexican 
Embassies in Washington, Buenos Ayres and Rio de Janeiro. 


Paraguay. 


January 20th.—It was officially announced that an outpost at Isla Poi 
had been attacked by a Bolivian patrol on January 16th, but had beaten this 
off, after one man had been killed on either side. (See also Bolivia.) 

January 22nd.—Communications to League Secretariat re frontier incident. 
(See League of Nations.) 

January 25th —Telegram to Secretary-General of League alleging respon- 
sibility of Bolivia for frontier incident. (See League of Nations.) 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 
January 27th.—Motion for ratification of signature of Optional Clause 
by British Government carried in House of Commons. (See Great Britain.) 
Ratification by South African House of Assembly. (See South Africa.) 


Poland. 

January 21st.—Serious rioting by Communists took place at Lwow and 
several other towns. 

January 24th.—Ratification of Treaties with Spain. (See Spain.) 


Portugal. 
January 21st.—General Domingos Oliveira formed a new Cabinet, with 
Commander Fernando Branco as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Reparations. 

January \5th.—A Declaration was issued by the representatives of Belgium, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan (to form an annexe to the final protoco! 
of the Hague Conference), to the effect that if the execution of the Young Plan 
gave rise to differences of opinion or difficulties, the procedures provided by 
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the Plan itself would be sufficient to solve them. Should, however, a German 
(overnment, in violation of its pledges, commit itself to action revealing a 
determination to destroy the Young Plan, then the creditor Governments, 
before taking action, would appeal to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and, if the Court decided that Germany was trying to destroy the 
Young Plan, then the creditor Powers would resume full liberty of action. 

M. Tardieu announced that it had been agreed between the French and 
German delegations that, so long as the Young Plan continued to operate 
there could be no question of sanctions. 

Mr. Snowden accepted the Declaration on behalf of Great Britain. 

The German proposal for amending the law requiring the Reichsbank 
to co-operate in the Young Plan was agreed to in principle and referred to the 
Jurists. 

January 16th—M. Tardieu raised the question of a guarantee that no 
foreign or internal loan should be raised by Germany until the first issue of 
reparations bonds had been made. 

In the second Commission the Hungarian delegation was understood to 
have offered to reduce the previous figure of 300 million gold crowns (say 
£12,000,000) for the settlement of the agrarian question with all three countries 
of the Little Entente, on the understanding that the compensation bonds 
were really of substantial worth. 

The statement issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments 
showed that the receipts under the Young Plan during the month of 
December, 1929, amounted to 183,809,582 gold marks, while the amount 
distributed to the creditor Powers was 113,485,090 gold marks. The cumula- 
tive total from September Ist—December 31st was 650,867,911 gold marks 
and allocations 493,827,897 gold marks. 

January 17th—The delegations of the Little Entente Powers announced 
that they would refuse to sign the Young Plan unless agreement was reached 
with Hungary. 

In the first Commission the German delegates demanded that the German 
railways and Post Office should be allowed to float a foreign loan of £25,000,000 
irrespective of whether the reparations bonds had been “ mobilised ”’ or not. 
{t was later agreed that this latter question should be settled in the following 
manner: The International Bank would float a loan of 300 million dollars 
to be issued before October 31st, 1930. (Ifit were not, the bar against German 
loans would be extended till March 31st, 1931.) From the proceeds the creditor 
Powers would get 200 million dollars on reparations account and Germany 
100 million dollars for her railways and Post Office. Germany pledged herself 
to come to an understanding with the International Bank before issuing any 
loans abroad, so as not to hinder the issue of further reparations bonds. 

It was announced that agreement had been reached between Germany 
and Italy and Germany and Australia and New Zealand regarding German 
liquidated property in those countries. 

The Commission received a formal assurance by the head of the Swedish 
Match Trust that the terms of the Match Loan Agreement were not such as 
to cause any disturbance of the international] financial! market. The Loan 
of R.M.500,000,000 was to go through, and it was understood that its service 
would not interfere with the service of reparations bond issues. 

January 19th.--The Italo-Czechoslovak dispute was settled by an arrange- 
ment by which Czechoslovakia would pay 10 million gold marks (£500,000) 
4 year in respect of the Liberation Debt. (This covered Italy as regards the 
Hague guarantee to Great Britain of 9 million marks of the unconditional 
annuities. ) 
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As regards Hungary it was stated that agreement had practically been 
reached under which Hungary would agree to the jurisdiction of the Hague 
Court in the case of claims other than agrarian, i.e., the Hapsburg, Church and 
Commercial claims against the Little Entente. In 1943 Hungary would 
increase the annuities she had offered to pay for the settlement of claims, other 
than reparations, to 12 million gold crowns, instead of the 10 millions she was 
already paying for reparations. Also, two funds were to be established, one 
for settlement of the agrarian claims, and one for the other claims. 

It was announced that an agreement had been reached between Belgium 
and Austria regarding Austrian property sequestrated in Belgium, the payment 
of Belgian creditors and certain issues of Austrian bonds. 

January 20th.—The Conference at The Hague closed with the signature of 
14 agreements with 12 annexes, enumerated in a “ Final Act.’”’ Germany's 
total reparations debt was fixed at £1,800,000,000, and all the problems 
regarding reparations were stated to have been settled, except that in the 
case of Hungary the Protocol on non-German reparations declared that the 
agreement signed should be regarded as laying down the lines upon which 
the definitive texts should be worked out by a committee to meet in Paris on 
January 28th. By the Agreement Hungary undertook to continue the 
existing reparations payments till 1943, after which she was to pay only a 
constant annuity of 13,500,000 crowns (£540,000), until 1966 for claims other 
than reparations. Two special funds were to be established, to which the big 
Powers undertook to contribute, one to cover awards in agrarian cases, and 
the other awards in the Church, Hapsburg and Commercial cases. The 
capital of the first was fixed at £9,600,000 (the sum to which the Hungarians 
eventually reduced their total claims during the Conference). The capital 
of the second was fixed at £4,000,000. Hungary was thereby released from 
the financial control of the League of Nations. 

As regards Austria, she was to pay nothing further except about 1 million 
crowns (£40,000) a year for 23 years in settlement of certain administrative 
and relief costs arising out of the dismemberment of 1918. 

Bulgaria was to pay 10 million crowns (£400,000) for 10 years, 11 million 
for 10 years, and just under 12,500,000 for a further 16 years. 

January 23rd.—Statement in Parliament re International Bank, ete. 
(See Great Britain.) 


South Africa. 
January 27th.—The House of Assembly ratified the signature of the 
Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court. 


Spain. 

January 18th.—The Cabinet ratified the Arbitration Treaty with Hungary 
and the Protocol of the International Opium Conference. 

January 24th —The Cabinet ratified the Treaties of Conciliation and 
Arbitration with Poland, as also an international Agreement regarding a¢ ‘ial 
transport. 

January 26th—The Prime Minister issued a communiqué to the pres 
stating that owing to the rumours relating to him he had invited the heads 
of the ten military and three naval district commands, the Commander-in-Chie! 
in Morocco, and the officers commanding the Civil Guard, the Coast and 
Frontier Guard and the Corps of Invalids to sound the troops under their 
command as to whether the Government had the confidence of the Army n¢ 
the Navy. If not, he would at once resign office and terminate the 
Dictatorship. 
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January 27th.—The press published a statement by the Premier to the 
eflect that none of the Ministers had been consulted about his decision to 
invite the verdict of the Army and Navy as to the Dictatorship, nor had the 
King been informed. He had not taken action as Prime Minister but simply 
as General Primo de Rivera, who had been accused of boasting of support which 
he did not possess. 

January 28th—The Prime Minister handed his resignation and that of 
his Cabinet to the King, who accepted it, and asked General Berenguer to 
form a new Government. It was understood that General de Rivera's 
reason for resignation was personal and concerned his health, and no allusion 
was made to the results of the consultation of the chiefs of the Army and 
Navy. Little interest appeared to be taken in the resignation in the country 
generally, but reports were current of serious evidences of unrest and 
indiscipline in the Army and Universities, taking an anti-Royalist form. 


Tripoli. 

January 20th.—It was announced that an important advance had been 
made by Italian troops opening the road to Murzuk, the capital of Fezzan 
(the only part of Tripolitania not in Italian hands). 

January 24th.—The Italian flag was hoisted at Murzuk. (It had been 
originally captured on March 3rd, 1913, but hold over Fezzan was lost during 


the war.) 


Turkey. 
January 23rd.—Soviet statement re passage of ships through the 
Dardanelles. (See U.S.S.R.) 


U.S.S.R. 

January 15th.—It was officially announced in Moscow that all the 8,000 
Chinese troops, under General Liang, who had been interned since the occupa- 
tion of Manchuli and Dalai Nor had been released and had returned to Chinese 
territory, 

January 20th.—Reports re release of Chinese troops and re-occupation of 
— and Manchuli. (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the 

owers.) 

January 22nd.—British Foreign Secretary’s statement re Communist 
propaganda. (See Great Britain.) 

Stalin issued a statement emphasising the necessity of abandoning com- 
pletely the principles of the New Economic Policy and conducting a rigorous 
policy of extermination of the entire Kulak class. 

. 10% 23rd.—Mexican breach with the Soviet Government. (See 
ELI. 

Referring to comments in the foreign press with regard to the passage 
of Soviet ships through the Dardanelles a few days previously, the Jzvestia 
stated that the Lausanne Straits Convention did not bind the U.S.S.R., which 
had never ratified it. Also, the Convention abrogating the right of passage 
ot warships through the Straits and the Black Sea did not apply to Powers 
adjacent to the Black Sea, and so could not be applied to the U.8.S.R. Clause 5 
oi the rules regarding the passage of warships through the Straits, as explained 
by the Straits Commission in its report to the League of Nations in 1928, 
declared that Powers adjacent to the Black Sea could at any time pass their 
uaval forces through the Straits, 
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January 24th—Reports re Soviet acts of oppression in Outer Mongolia, 
(See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

January 27th.—The Department for the collectivisation of agriculture 
throughout the U.S.S.R. was reported to be experiencing great difficulty 
in enforcing the new policy as regards collective farming and the suppression 
of the Kulak spirit, and a large number of officials in Russia proper were 
stated to have been arrested for failure to carry out the Government’s policy, 

January 28th.—The Central Council of the Profintern (Red Trade Union 
International) was reported to have issued urgent instructions to its executive 
to organise a new international fund to be used to stimulate the revolutionary 
movement abroad, particularly in Australia, India, South Africa, South 
America and the Philippines. 


U.S.A. 


January 16th.—The British Government’s statement regarding the aims 
of the Naval Conference and conveying the suggestion that battleships should 
be abolished was received with surprise by the Press, but the desire of Great 
Britain for reductions in all categories of ships was cordially approved. It 
was stated, however, that expert opinion regarded 30,000 tons as the minimum 
which should be accepted for the displacement of battleships. 

While there was no official comment on Mr. Macdonald’s statement re the 
Conference, it was understood that there would be powerful opposition in 
America to a reduction in the size ot battleships to under 30,000 tons, 
Mr. Stimson was quoted as having described the battleship as “‘ the infantry 
of the sea,’ and equally indispensable. Opinion was, however, in favour 
of the continuation of the naval “ holiday.” 

The Senate Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs began the hearing 
of the question of the independence of the Philippines, presented by the 
Speaker of the Philippine House of Representatives. 

January 19th.—It was understood “from authoritative circles” that 
the United States was prepared not only to declare a five years’ holiday in 
battleship construction, but to scrap the 11 capital ships which were due to 
become obsolete in 1936. Also that it was ready, as an alternative, to 
recommend a reduction in capital ship size to less than 25,000 tons, the lowest 
figure proposed by Great Britain. 

January 20th.—-The Chairman of the Appropriations Sub-Committee in 
charge of naval expenditure, speaking in the House of Representatives, said 
that if the London Conference failed, America would be committed to spending 
2,000 million dollars in warship construction during the next 15 years. He 
declared himself strongly in favour of all navies scrapping their battleships, 
and said that the Washington Treaty had saved the U.S.A. 250 million 
dollars. 

January 22nd.—British Premier’s statement re disarmament broadcast. 
(See Great Britain.) 

January 24th—Statement by Mr. Stimson re admission of Pres 1 
Conference. (See Great Britain.) 

January 25th—In the Senate attacks were made on the adoption by the 
Naval Conference of a “ system of secrecy in its deliberations,” and it was 
complained that the public had been kept in the dark as to what was going 0. 
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III.—NOTICES. 


1. The sixth session of the International Commission of Criminal Police 


opened in Vienna on January 20th and was attended by representatives of 


nearly all the countries of Europe. 


IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


1.-THE COAL CONFERENCE, January 6-18, 1930. 


A number of important results were reached at the International 
Preparatory Technical Conference at Geneva on conditions of work in Coal 
Mines. On the following five points there was general agreement :— 

(1) An international agreement should extend to all coal mines. The 
German Government’s proposal that lignite mines should be excluded 
met with no support, although it was agreed that the matter should not 
be finally decided until the I.L.O. had obtained further information. 

(2) An international Convention must apply to all underground workers 
(not to surface workers), persons holding positions of supervision or 
management and not ordinarily performing any manual work, being 
alone excepted. 

(3) “ Time spent in the mine ”’ should be calculated on a “‘ bank to 
bank ”’ basis. Several attempts were made to find a method of bringing 
the British system of calculation within this principle, but a satisfactory 
formula was not found. 

(4) Where, by mutual agreement, a full day is not worked on one 
day of the week, or of alternate weeks, the daily hours of work may be 
extended on the other days by not more than an hour. The Conference 
rejected a proposal to allow time lost on public holidays or through 
emergencies to be made up. 

(5) Overtime should only be permissible in cases of accident, actual or 
threatened, or of urgent work to be done to machinery, plant or equipment 
of the mine, and only so far as may be necessary to avoid serious 
interference with the ordinary working of the mine. 

The Conference has been the first occasion on which a scientific attempt 
has been made to examine hours from the various national systems producing 
identical or divergent results regarding the actual amount of time worked 
underground. 

The Preparatory Conference did not succeed in drawing up a complete 
Draft Convention dealing with the actual length of the working hour. Nor is 
this surprising in view of the time at its disposal and the complete, technical 
character of the whole problem. At the present time there are a whole 
number of variations between one country and another in respect of many 
important questions such as methods of calculating working time, the 
arrangement for overtime, breaks. and so on. 

Both the workers’ proposal for a 7-hour day, bank to bank, and the 

employers’ proposal for an 8-hour day were rejected. A final proposal was 
brought forward, a compromise aiming at 7? hours bank to bank, with 
reduction to 74 at some future time to be fixed by the International Labour 
Conference. But the Preparatory Conference was equally divided on this. 
Nevertheless it was recommended that this compromise on the question of the 
hours of work should be included in the agenda of the International Labour 
Conference next June. So that the next step will be its consideration by 
the Governing Body at its mecting in a fortnight’s time. 
_ As to other matters the Conference thought that the time was not yet 
pe for considering a Convention dealing with wages and other conditions 
of employment. And it has been suggested that the International Labour 
Office should continue the study of these problems, so that at some future 
Session the International Labour Conference might be in a position to consider 
— oeeaeee of systems and methods by means of international 
agreements, 
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II —GREAT BRITAIN AND WORLD TRADE. 


The monetary value to Europe of the tourist traffic is one of the many 
interesting facts contained in a ‘‘ Memorandum on International Trade.” 
just published by the League of Nations (Constable & Co., Orange Street, 
W.C.2, price 4s.), for it is estimated that during 1927 the net receipts oj 
Europe from tourists, chiefly American, amounted to about £60,000,000, 

The volume reviews world trade from 1926-1928, and gives tables for the 
imports and exports, both in value and in weight, of more than sixty countries, 
During these two years the rate of progress, when considered in relation to 
the fall in prices, reached the high figure of about 11 per cent. Europe, 
North America and Asia together account for over 84 per cent. of the world 
trade, Europe’s share being just over one-half. The trade of the British 
Empire, which from 1926-1928 was just under 30 per cent. of the total, only 
advanced at a rate of 2 per cent. compared with 8 per cent. for the world. 
Of individual countries, Germany shows the greatest trade increase, with the 
United States second and Canada third. 

A remarkable development is shown in the trade in manufactured goods, 
especially amongst European countries. In 1928, for example, motor vehicles 
accounted for nearly half the net increase in exports. Yet another interesting 
sign of the times is the flourishing condition of the wireless trade, which 
increased by 31 per cent. between 1927 and 1928, and by over 300 per cent. 


since 1922. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union), 
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V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


International University Congress 

*Advisory Council of the Eastern Bureau of 
the Health Organisation . 

4th International Sociological Congress . 

*International Conference on Bills of 
Exchange _ 

*Conference regarding . a Tariff Truce 

*Committee on Amendments to the Covenant 

International Federation of League of 
Nations Societies 

*Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law .. 

*Traffic in Women and Children Committee 

*Leprosy Commission oe cs os 

*Child Welfare Committee .. 

*Central Opium Board ‘ 

*Committee on the Ratification of ‘Conven- 
tions concluded under the Auspices of 
the League <n 

International Conference of Asiatic Workers 

2nd International Economic Conference of 
the International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies .. 

First International Congress of “Mental 
Hygiene .. oe os 

*International Conference on Bills of 

xchange et re am 

*Fiscal Committee 

Conference’ of 
Commerce 


Imperial — 


Chambers of 


Meeting of International Council of Women 
*Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee .. ‘a - ‘in am 
International Conference of the World’s 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association 
World’s Grain Conference and Exhibition 


Plenary Conference of International Mari- 
time Committee. - 

22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto . 

36th Conference of International —_ 
Association 

International Conference on Lighting, etc., ve 
of Coasts 

First International Conference on Safety i in 
Aviation . 

International Conference on ‘U nification of 
River Law a - 


* League of Nations. 


Havana. 


Java. 
Havana. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Brussels. 
The Hague. 
Geneva. 
Tokio. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Bombay. 
Geneva. 
Washington. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


London. 
Vienna. 
Geneva. 
Lyndhurst, 
England. 
Regina, 
Canada. 


Antwerp. 
Oxford. 


New York. 
Lisbon. 
Paris. 


Geneva. 
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